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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL. 9, 1859. Messtan never would have proved the Messtan 
. of all England. But Ilandel had the rare power 
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Messtan Overture without the usual Air, Minuet, 
or Gavot. It matters not ; for Handel had raised 
no feeling antagonistic thereto, and the very re- 
mark shows that the overture had done nothing. 
Add the Dead March in Saul, it you will: still 
there is no high feeling; for all interest in that 
movement is dependent on the drums ; and much 
as Lorp Brovauam may like it, it is simply a 
grave subject without being a solemn one. The 
Vratorio of the Messian would be greatly im- 
proved by cutting out the overture, and beginning 
with the recitative, “Comfort ye, my people,” for the 
overture is a false thing, and the recitative a reality. 
We listen to it as a ceremony, and] inquire at its 
conclusion —“ Overture, what do you say ? what 
do you want?” Il. J. GaAuNTLETT. 


P.S. In reply to W. H. (2™ S. vii. 240.), he 
must recollect, strange as it may seem, Dr. Pepusch 
and Dr. Greene gave Handel no credit for com- 
mand of counterpoint. He will find [ shall put 
him in some respects as the greatest of all counter- 
point writers, but not so as an alla Cappella 
writer. W. H. would not seek an oculist to take 
off his leg, or a physician great in hysteria to cure 
his gout. If Handel had been Jacos Hanvet, 
the great alla Cappella writer, he never would 


have written “ The people shall hear,” or any of 


the great inventions which were his mission, and 
legacies unto the end of all time. 


NOTES ON HANDEL, 

The foliowing copy of an announcement which 
appeared in the columns of The Public Adcer- 
tiser of Friday, April 6th, 1759, and has never 
yet, I believe, been accurately reproduced, will 
no doubt be read at the present time with more 
than usual interest : — , 

“At the Theatre Roval in Covent Garden This day 
will be presented a Sacred Oratorio, call’d Toe MESSIAH, 
Being the last time of performing IT this Season. Pit 
and Boxes to be laid together, and no person to be ad- 
mitted without Tickets, which will be delivered this Day 
at the Office in the Theatre at Half a Guinea each. First 
Gallery, 5s. Upper Gallery, 5s, 6d. Galleries to be open’d 
at Half an Hour after Four o'clock. Pit and Boxes at 
Five. ‘To begin at Half an Hour after Six.” 

This oceasion proved something more than the 
last performance of the Messiah “this season.” 
It was the last time the great composer was per- 
mitted to appear before that public whom he had 
so often 

“ , . . movy’d with concord of sweet sounds,”— 
with those strains which are still, at the distance 
of more than a century after their composition, 
listened to with unabated — it may, perhaps, even 
be said with increased — admiration and delight. 
On the Friday following (being Good Friday) 
Uandel resigned his spirit, “in hopes,” he said, 
“of meeting his good God, his sweet Lord and 
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Saviour, on the day of His resurrection.” It was 
a remarkable coincidence that the day of his de. 
cease was the anniversary of that on which the 
Messiah had been first performed in Dublia, 
seventeen years before. 

[I may here take occasion to notice, in refer. 
ence to my Query (2™ S. vii. 172.) as to the 
assistance said to have been rendered to Jenneng 
in the compilation of the texts of Messiah, that I 
have ascertained from a friend, whose information 
is derived from unquestionable authority, that 
there is no foundation for the statement made by 
Hone. Jennens had a house called Pooley Hall, 
but no individual named Pooley was ever known 
to have been connected with him (his chaplain 
bore another name), and there seems to exist, 
(apart from the absence of any evidence in support 
of the claim of the supposed Mr. Pooley,) evidence 
suflicient to show that Jennens’ attainments were 
stich as to have enabled him to make such a selee- 
tion without assistance. ] 

In the present day, when the dimensions of 
orchestras have expanded to an extent of which 
our forefathers never dreamed, much curiosity 
has been manifested to know the extent of the 
orchestra employed by Handel in the performance 
of his oratorios. Unfortunately no certain infor- 
mation on this subject seems likely to be obtained. 
Dr. Burney merely says that Handel “always 
employed a very numerous band;” and, again, that 
he “ was always aspiring at numbers in his scores 
and in his orchestra;” adding his own opinion, 
that ‘nothing can express his grand conceptions 
but an omnipotent band: the generality of his 
productions in the hands of a few performers, is 
like the club of Alcides, or the bow of Ulysses in 
the hands of a dwarf.” In default of direct in- 
formation, we may accept a statement in Mait- 
land's History of London, 1739, as shedding some 
light on this subject. The band employed at 
the banquet at Guildhall on Lord Mayor's day, 
1727, at which George IT. (who succeeded to the 
throne in that year) was present, is thus de- 
scribed : — 

“The Consort of Musick at this sumptuous Banquet 
consisted of Two Trumpets, One Kettle Drum, Four 
French Horns, Eighteen Violins, Two Violinchelloes, 
Two Double Basses, Five Tenors, Seven Bassoons, aud 
Six Hautboys: together Forty-seven.” 

This “Consort of Musick” received 100%. for 
their services on the occasion. 

I have shown elsewhere that, nearly thirty years 
afterwards an orchestra of between forty and fifty 
performers sufficed for the then requirements of 
a musical festival; and we may perhaps, therefore, 
assume, without much fear of error, that such 4 
band as Maitland describes, united with a propor 
tionate number of vocalists, was the greatest force 
by which Handel’s works were executed under his 
own direction. W. H. Husk. 
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NOTES A) 





HANDEL'S MODE OF COMPOSING. 
(2"" S. vii. 109. 240.) 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Twelfth Discourse will 
be found statements as to Raffaelle and his obliga- 
tions to others, similar to those which Dr. Gaunt- 
te1T has made respecting Handel: thus, for 
example, treating of the Cartoons, Sir Joshua 
writes : — 

“For the Sacrifice at Lystra he took the whole cere- 
mony much as it stands on an ancient basso-relievo, since 
published in the ADMIRANDA.” 

Sir Joshua particularises four figures, including 
the celebrated one of Paul preaching, as being 
based upon figures by Masaccio. He also inti- 
mates that he confines himself to giving examples 
from works of Raflaelle in England, although 
many other instances of his borrowings might have 
been produced ; and he states his opinion strongly 
as to the absolute right of such an artist as Raf- 
faelle to make use of existing ideas. ‘The whole 
Discourse would be highly interesting to those 
who are concerned either in the general question 
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HANDELIANA,. 


The Magnificat transferred in the Israel in Egypt. 
— The introduction of the Magnificat into the 


| Israel in Egypt, I cannot treat as a reproduction 


of what constitutes originality, or in the particular | 


case of Handel. 

Having compared Handel's March in Judas 
Maceabeus with the movement by Muffat from 
which it is derived, I will offer some account of 
Handel’s mode of composing in that particular in- 
stance. The original commences with the key- 
note G, as a semibreve. For this Handel at once 
substitutes a cluster of quavers (G, F,G, A). At 
the 2nd bar he takes out a crotchet rest, and 
makes the note (B) continuous, and so again at 
the 3rd bar. With these exceptions the five first 
bars are identical. For his 6th and 7th bars, 
Handel repeats the 4th and 5th bars, instead of 
following the original ; seven more bars in which, 
completing the first strain, are replaced by four 
different ones in Handel. One of these bars, how- 
ever, the 9th, where he is passing into the key of 
D, repeats nearly the whole of the melody of the 
4th bar. These repetitions seem to bring out of the 
original material quite a new power. ‘The second 
strain in the original commences with D as a semi- 


breve, which Handel changes as before intoa cluster | 


of quavers (D,C%,D,E). At the 3rd bar, instead 
of following the original, he repeats the 2nd. 


About 13 bars of modulation into B minor, Han- | 


del condenses into four : then, omitting altogether a 
modulation into G, he passes at once into E minor, 
again converting the EK semibreve of the original 
into 4 quavers (k, D2, E,F). In his base, Han- 
del repeats three times clusters of quavers, similar 
to those he has introduced into the melody, —a 
contrivance which is not to be found in the ori- 
ginal. He also removes, both from the melody 
and the base, all the crotchet rests of the original, 
80 as to flow on in one unbroken stream, and that 
stream also a far stronger one, by virtue of his 
repetitions and condensations. 


Atrrepd Rorrre. | 
! 


by Handel of his own work, for I do not believe 
Handel wrote the Magnificat. It is not “grist 
from his mill.” If Handel wrote this Magnificat, 
he must, as an old man, have forgotten the cun- 
ning of his youth. Look at the chorus “ The Lord 
shall reign,” and then at “ He is my God.” “ The 
Lord shall reign” is Handel's, and is not in the 
Magnificat; “ He is my God” is not Handel's, 
and is a part of the Magnificat. Where is the 
man, with the pen always in his hand, who will 
tell us these two choruses are written by one 
person? In the chorus “Zhe Lord shall reign,” 
when the eight voices begin together (in bar six) 
the altos and basses of the second choir start in 
consecutive fifths, which the tenors and _ basses 
continue. ‘There are five sets of fifths, G C, E A, 
CF, GC, and DG. Mark the stiffness, the labour 
in all this ; and then marvel at the masterly power 
of the other—the freedom, the constant movement 
and figure so determined to be obtained and so cle- 
verly consummated. But then it is only greatness 
of manner, command of mechanism. Great art con- 
sists of great ideas, and the Magnificat as it stands 
has no great ideas. To suppose Handel wrote the 
Magnificat, is to believe that Handel had an enor- 
mous command over eight part counterpoints in 
a school he says himself was “ too stiff,” and which 
he evidently disliked ; and at the same time, nay, 
the same year, writes an eight-part chorus, which 
demonstrates he was not at all practised in such 
writing, signed by himself and dated. Further, 
it is to suppose he had forgotten his new way of 
combining sounds, which he had revealed to Mar- 
THESON, and on which he ever relied for all his 
great points. I trust the Magnificat will be 
printed as it stood before Handel blotted and 
changed it; for I do not believe there will be 
found any scholar in Europe who would say it 
is Handel's composition. If it be so, he must 
have written it under some chapel master, and 
according to the direction and instructions of such 
master. H. J. Gauntvetr. 


Handel's original MSS. — Is it in the power of 
any reader of “N. & Q.” to inform me whether 
these MSS., now in the Royal Library, were ix 
the state they now are (especially as to the binding) 
before Handel's death? If not, were they bound 
before their presentation to George III. or after 
that time? Who was it labelled the volume now 
called “ Sketches for the Messiah ?” 

H. J. GAuntett. 

Handel's Copyings. — A careful investigation 
of the original seores would, I think, much assist 
in tracing Handel's reliance on the compositions 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. When 
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writing fast, and in the heat of composition, 
Handel does not bar off every measure, but 
scores off room for four bars; that is to say, 
paper enough for an entire rhythm, the poetical 
framework he was using. If actually copying 
Handel would in all probability b wr off ¢ very mea- 
sure, especially if copying other people’s music. 
If only copying his own he might, or might not, 
insert the bars. Again, in transferring music, the 
artist would either write rather stifily, and with 
a picture (i.e. laying it out like an engraver), 
having all his movement before him; or he 
might, as he feared no obstacle and stood in no 
hesitation, dash off the movement in hurried 
a hand as he could possibly command. The Huil- 
stone chorus is thus written. But the “ He spake 
the word” is all regularly laid out, and too closely 
for the accompaniment of the violins, showing that 
Handel, when transferring Stradella, omitted to 
provide room for his own additions in the or- 
chestra. Hl. J. GAuNTLETT. 


Handel at Oxford. — Che following notices of 
Handel may be interesting at the present moment. 
The dislike entertained by Hearne for everything 
connected with the Llanoverian suc cession, added, 
no doubt, a sting to his words. 

“July 5, 1733. One Handel, a foreigner (who, they 
say, was born at Hanover), being desired to come to Ox- 
ford, to perform in music this Act, in which he hath great 
skill, is come down, the Vice-Chancellor havi requested 
him to de 1 in en igement, to allow him the 








»S8O; and as 
benefit of the Theatre both before the Act begins and 
after it. Accordingly he hath published papers for a 
performance to-day at 5s, a ticket. This is an i ’ 
tion. The plavers might as well be permitted to cor 
and act Phe Vice-Chancellor is much blamed for it.” — 
Relig. Hearn., vol. ii. p. 778 
“July & Halfan hour after 5 0’ < iv, in tl 
afternoon, was another pet vance at Sshillingsa t ; 
in the Theater, by Mr. Handel, for his own benefit, con- 
tinuing till about 8 o' 
“ N.L. His book (not worth 1d.) he sells for 1s.” — 
Ditto, p ea. 
Francis Trencu. 
Islip Rectory 


Hlandel’s Naturalisation. — Scheelch r, in his 
Life of Handel (p. 58.), informs us, that “ Rada- 
misto is dedicated to George I. by Handel, who 
signs himself ‘ Your faithful servant and subject.’ 
Burney concludes from this that the Saxon musi- 
cian had become naturalised. His conjecture is, 
however, in advance of the fact; for England 
had not the honour of becoming the country of 
Handel before 1726, when a privat » Act of DPar- 
liament was passed, entitled ‘An Act for Natural- 
ising Louis Sechehaye, George Frideric Handel, 
and others.’” 

The following is a copy of the petition in which 
Handel prayed the House of Lords that his name 
might be added to Sechehaye’s Naturalisation 
Bill. It was presented to the House on 13th Feb. 


1726, and has, 
printed : — 
To the Right Honourable The Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament Assembled, 
“ The Humble Petition of George Frideric Han. 
del, 
“ Sheweth, 

‘That your Petitioner was born at Hall, 
Saxony, out of His Majesties Allegiance, but hath 
cons stantly professed the Protestant Religion, and 
hath given Testimony of his Loyalty and Fidelit; 
to His Majesty and the good of this Kingdom, 

“ Therefore the Petitioner humbly prays, 
That he may be added to the Bill now 
pending, entituled ‘An Act for Natural. 
ising Lovis Sechehaye,’ 


we believe, never before been 


* And the Petitioner will ever pray, &c. 
Friperic Hanpet.” 
Ilis petition was complied with. Tandel at- 
tended at the House of Lords, and took the neces- 
sary oaths on the 14th Feb., and his name was then 
added to the bill, which received the royal assent 
on the 20th Feb. 1726. W. J. T. 


* GEORGE 





THE HANDEL JUBILEE, IN 1784. 

First Violins, 49; Second ditto, 52; Tenors, ¢ 32; 
Oboes, 12; Second ditto, 1 Flutes, 7; Violon- 
cellos, 30; Bassoons, 25; Double Basso m, 1; 
Double Basses, 18 ; —— ‘Trombones, 
3; Horns, 12; mag Double Drums, 1. 

Cantos, 22; Altos, Tenors, 66; Basses, 69. 
Total of the band, hy 

May 26 (Westminster Abbey). The organ was 
built by Mr. Green for Canterbury Cathedral, bu 
first used for this festival. ‘The programme was 

Parr I. 

Coronation Anthem, Zadock the Priest. — Overtur 

Esther. — Dettingen Te Deum. 
Parr Il. 

Overture and Dead Mar 

When the ear heard him (from the Funeral Anthem). 

Ile delivered the 5 or that cried (from ditto 


h in Saul. 





His body is b in peace (from ditto), 

Glory be to t F ather from the Jubilate). 
Parr III. 

O sing unto the Lord all the whole earth. 


The Lord shall reign for ever and ever (Israel in 

gypt). 

May 27 (the Pantheon : 2400 subscribers). 
Pant I. 

Second Hautboy Concerto. 

Sorge infausta (Orlando), Signor Tasca. 

Ye sons of Israel (chorus from pe 1a). 

Rendi il sereno (Sosarmes), Mr. Harrison. 

Caro vieni a me (Richard), Miss Cantelo. 

He smote all the first-born (chorus, Israel in Egypt). 

Ne tacito e nascosto (Julius Cesar), Signor P acchie- 


rotti. 
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Sixth Grand Concerto. 
M’ allantano sdegnose pupille, Made. Mara. 


He gave them hailstones for rain (Israel in Egypt 
Parr Il. 


cert 


Fifth Gr . 
lemy), 1 


Dite che 
Vi fida (.Etius), Signor Bart 
Fallen is the foe (Judas Mac 
Overture of Ariadne, 





liss 





bran 
t in 
ini 


cabeus). 


Alma del gran Pompeio (Julius Cyesar), Sig. Pacchie- 

To t’ abbra (Duet from Rodelinda), Made. Mara 
and Sig. Bartolini 

Eleventh Grand Concert 


ina), Made. Mara. 


liting 
dit) 


Ah mio cor (Al 

Anthem — My | ng. 

May 30 (the Abbe y)— the AJessiah. The band 
was led by Mr. Cramer. Mr. Harrison, in “Com- 
fort ye,” acquitted himself very ably. Mr. Rhein- 
hold sung with his usual judgment and power. 
The Rev. Mr. Clark, Messrs. Champness and 
Norris were very respectable. Miss Cantello ap- 
peared rather frightened, but notwithstanding 
gave great satisfaction in “Come unto me all ye 
that are heavy laden.” Signor Tasca sung with 
great power “Behold I tell you.” It is above 
panegyric to do justi: ll! 


art is in 


to the excellence of Ma- 
dame Mara, particularly in the air, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” Mr. Bates played the or- 
gan with his usual brilliancy. The Orat 
repeated, by Royal command, on the Wednesday 


rio Was 





and Saturday following: the receipts were as 
under : — 
- + 1,619 
3,049 
- - LAT 
A I irsais - S 
11.842 


The ladies may not be displeased to learn that, 
on the 26th, the King was dressed in light blue, 
the Queen in a g and her 
head-dress decorated fusion of dia- 
monds. The Princess Royal was in laylock, and 

mfessedly the most lovely woman in the Abbey : 
her Royal Highness’s position, however, was rather 
singular — midy tween the altar and a clois- 
ter. On tl h, the King appeared in ’ 
blue; the Queen in straw colour, with laylock 
hows; the Princess Royal and Princess Augusta 
in pale laylock with white bows, and the Princess 
Elizabeth in a che rry colour with white bows. 


R. W. 


rorge de m colour, 
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with a p 
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RUBENS'S PICTURES. 


By way of an addendum to Mr. Sainsbury's 
very elaborate and carefully written work upon 
Rubens, I would note a few particulars (too late 
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to be communicated to him for publication) rela- 
tive to the paintings of that great master. There 
is extant in MS. an inventory of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s pictures, the majority of which 
were collected by Sir H. Wotton dy ring his em- 
bassy at Venice, and which were sold at Antwerp 
in the time of the duke’s exil Chere were many 
more belonging to the same collection which were 
embezzled in the time of the war, when the young 
duke’s estate was forfeited and seized by the Par- 
liament. ‘These pictures were preserved by his 
old servant, Mr. ‘Traglman, at York House in the 
Strand, and sent over to the duke to Antwerp, 
where they were sold at whatever prices could be 
obtained. The Archduke Leopold bought th 
chief picture called the Ecce Jlomo, by litian. 
So highly estimated was this famous painting that 
it is stated the Earl of Arundel offered for it to 
the first Duke of Buckingham 70002. In it were 
depicted portraits of the Pope, the Emperor 
Charles V.. and Solyman the Magnificent. This 
ch. On comparing it 
given in Mr. 
66., the slight dis- 
may be thought 








invent ry 
with the deseri 
Sainsbury's book, at pp. 65, 
measurement 


is written 1 
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Lhe following is an exact transcript of the sec- 
tion relative to the pictures of Rubens : — 


var Rube estant vn 
ns, cheuaux et charet 
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l 83. V ut Du s Dr t et 
t, ha pied 23, 
11 185. Vne pic trois Graces ta 
haute 3 pieds, large 2 
12 t Vn uit paysag v ng 
iarré. 2 pieds 
l 80. La test in V ard, haulte 1 pied 8 s 
pied 4 poulces. 


In another MS., viz. a schedule * annexed to an 


irras, hangil Sy 
tapestry, plate, jewels, pictures, household goods 
ind chattels intended to be bargained for and sold by the 
said indenture. Some of th 


Phe 1eduje is an inventory of 


statues, 


paintings are not ascribe i. 
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indenture made the 1]th May, 1635, between 
Ld. Dunluce, son of the E. of Antrim, and 
Catherine Duchess of Buckingham, wife of the 
sd. Ld. Dunluce, of the one part, and Philip E. 
of Pembroke and Sir Robt. Pye of the other part, 
&c. &c., the following pieces are ascribed to Ru- 
bens : — 
In the coming in above Lor paussag Room). 
One winter piece. 
In the great chamber. 


1, A great peice for the ceiling of my Lord's closset, 
2. My lerd Duke on horseback. 
3. Our Saviour on the cross. 


My Lord Denbigh at length. 
5. The Torments of Ilell. 
6. A great Landskip. 
7. The Hunting of the 
8. A little landskip, a morning 
9. A little landskip, an evening. 
10. The Archduchess of Brabant. 
11. The Duchess of Crin. 
12. Marquess Spinola. 
In the passage hy the Lady's closset. 
1. * A fair picture of the Virgin Mary in a garland of 
flowers. 
2. Leander and Hero. 
3. Children tying up fruitage about a statue. 
4. The picture of Paracelsus 
5. * The 3 Graces sacrificeing. 
[Qy. If this be that picture in print, and 
lately sold to Sir James Thornhill. } 
6. Three Graces with a basket of flowers. 
7. The picture of the Marquis d’Esteé in armour. 
8. A Portugal lady. 
9. + Medusas’s head with snakes. 


10. ¢ The picture of Mars. 

11. A centaur and Diana. 

12. The | arene, little old mens heads. 
13. The Dutches of Brabant and her love. 


In my Lord's closet. 

The picture of the French queen. 

In the gallery. 

1, Dranken Silvanus. 

2. The hunting of Lyons. 

3. A great piece with fishes. 

4. Chimon with FEpheginia, and naked ladyes sleep- 
ing. 

Amongst the items in the disbursements of the 
privy purse of the Duke of Buckingham in his 
L**. Journey to France begun the 10th of May, 
1625, we read — 

“Giuen to M*. Rubens for drawing his LP’. picture on 
horsback, 500/i. 0s. 0d.” 

This was probably some time in the month of 
May, as the preceding entry is dated 11th May. 

Cx. Hopper. 


but the greater part have the masters’ names in the 
margin. 

* Those with this mark are mentioned as painted by 
Rubens and Brugle (John Breughel). 

+ Those with this mark are noted in the margin as 
follows: Rubens and subter L. Snyder. 
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FUR FR2DESTINATUS. 


Dr. Jackson of the Wesleyan College, Rich- 
mond, has lately discussed the authorship of this 
once famous book. I have not yet seen his article, 
but wish without delay to throw what light I can 
upon this subject, and so in some measure to re- 
pay a literary courtesy. 

Gataker (Vindication of the Annotations on 
Jerem. x. 2. p. 17.) speaks thus of the book :— 

“ Howsoever .. . . another of les note [ than Hooker) 
in a late Satyrical Libel (for no other it is) intituled Fu 


predestinatus, do therein both grossely abuse Calvin, and 
jeer the Presbyterian, or Genevian Discipline as such that 


any debauched person, by an Hypocritical disguise of con- 
trition and dejection for his loose and le wd courses, might 
easily both delude and elude.” . 

In the margin we read “ F. G. apud Trinovant. 
Ministr.” One F. G. is mentioned in the title. 
page of the Fur (ed. D'Oyly): “ Londini, impen- 
sis F, G., typis G. D. Anno Dom. 1651.” 

In a note on George Kendall's Fur pro Tri- 
bunali, Examen Dialogismi cui inseribitur Fur pre- 
destinatus, Oxon. 1657, Dr. Bliss refers to Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, p. 160. Birch, quoting Whar- 
ton’s MS. collections as his authority, informs us 
that Sancroft, George Davenport, and one other 
friend, jointly composed “ that severe satire upon 
Calvinism.” 

Salter (Preface to Letters of Whichcot and 
Tuckney, xxxv.) also speaks of Sancroft as the 
author. 

In the Bodleian Catalogue, on the authority of 
Geeraert Brandt, the authorship is assigned to H. 
Slatius. In like manner a well-informed writer 
in the Theologian and Ecclesiastic (xii. 94.), states 
that it had long been known to have been written 
by a Dutchman, and to have appeared in Holland 
long before Sancroft was capable of writing any 
such thing. 

Glasius (Godgeleerd Nederland, 1856, vol. iii. p. 
365., a valuable book, rivalled by Dr. Sprague in 
his Annals of the American Pulpit, but altogether 
without a parallel in England) names de ghepre- 
destineerde Dief (Frederikst. 1619) among the 
works ascribed to Slatius; and two copies occur 
under the same name in the catalogue of the 
noble theological library of the Messrs. Van 
Voorst, lately sold by Muller at Amsterdam (arti- 
cles 2642. 2653.). ; 

It may be worth while to compare the tract of 
J. A. Corvinus, Bekeeringe van de gepredestineer- 
den Dief. (See A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch 
Woordenboeck der Nederlanden, iii. 754.) 

J. E. B. Maron. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

[By the courtesy of Dr. Jackson, we have rec eived & 


copy of his article “ Archbishop Sancroft not the Author of 


* The Predestined Thief.” Dr. Jackson does not seem t 
have been aware that the authorship had been correctly 
assigned to Slatius in the Bodleian Catalogue.—Ep. “N, 
& Q.”) 
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Hlinar Aotes. 


Bishops Hoadly and Sherlock.— These two pre- 
lates were both of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and 
pupils of Mr. Bower, a learned Scotchman. When 
they were freshmen, they were called to lectures 
in Tully's Offices. One day Hoadly performed 
so well, as to receive a compliment from his tutor. 
As they were coming away from the tutor’s cham- 
ber, Sherlock, who was probably a little nettled, 
called out, “Ben, you have made good use of 
L'Estrange’s translation to-day!” “No, Tom,” 
replied Hoadly, “I have it not, and I forgot to 
send the bedmaker to borrow yours, which, I am 
told, is the only one in the college!” So early 
did the emulation between these celebrated men 
commence. . me 


Weights and Measures. —I notice in A Lon- 
doner’s Walk to the Land's End, p. 323., it is 
stated “ that the Camelford bushel is 24 gallons, 
and the Launceston bushel is 16 gallons.” It 
would be very useful if your readers would send 
particulars of these peculiarities in their districts | 
relating to different weights and measures, some 
of which are peculiar and curious. A.B.S. | 


Addison and the White Horse, Kensington. —In 
a paper in the National Review, No. 8., April, | 
1857, the writer says : — 

“The tavern in Kensington is still standing to which 
Addison used to steal away from the grandeur of Holland 
House and the society of his countess to enjoy a solitary 
bottle, and muse over old times.” 

There are two mistatements in this sentence. 
First, the house to which Addison used to escape 
from his termagant countess was, traditionally, the 
White Horse Inn, not in Kensington, but at the 
bottom of Holland House Lane, immediately west 
of the Park; and, secondly, the house was taken 
down many years since, and the site is now occu- 
pied by the Holland Arms Inn. In his convivial 
retreat, we learn from Spence that Addison | 
enjoyed “his favourite dish, a fillet of veal, his | 
bottle, and perchance a friend.” ‘The tradition of | 
the White Horse being the tavern frequented by 
Addison was common in Kensington when Faulk- | 
ner printed his History in 1820. Q. 


Periodicity of Political Revolutions. — Gerviuus, 
in his defence on 24th February, 1853, before the 
Duke of Baden’s court, of his Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century, pleads that the 
law of historical development which he therein 
demonstrated, did not originate with him, but 
with Aristotle ; since whose time it had only been 
twice repeated, by Macchiavelli and Hegel; ad- 


ding : — 


“T solemnly ask of the whole philosophical world if 
iy words can be gainsaid, and to name for me the third, 
by whom the Aristotelian law, of which I speak, has been | 
repeated and understood.” — Bohn’s edit. xvi. 
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In reply to this challenge it may be alleged that 
a third may be named, not less eminent as an his- 
torian than either, Polybius; who is thus rendered 
by Hampton (ii. 122.) : — 

“ And when royalty has degenerated into its congenial 
evil, which is tyranny ; the destruction of the latter gives 
birth to aristocracy. This again being changed, accord- 
ing to the natural order of things, into oligarchy; the 
subjects, roused to vengeance by oppression, resist the 
injustice of their governors, and establish a democracy. 
And, in the last place, when the people themselves be- 
come haughty and untractable, and reject all law; to 
democracy (Syms) succeeds, in the course of time, the 
government of the multitude (4xAoxparia),” 

Again (ii. 129.) : — 

“ With the help of being acquainted with these prin- 
ciples, though it may not perhaps be easy to foretell the 
exact time of every alteration that may happen in a 
state, yet, if our sentiments are free from prejadice and 
passion, we shall very rarely be deceived in judging of 
the degree, either of exaltation or decline, in which it 
actually subsists, or in declaring the form into which it 
must at last be changed.” 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Privately printed Books. — Having had occasion 
very recently to consult the second edition of 
Martin's Bibliographical Catalogue of privately 
printed Books, I noticed that there were many 
volumes (to my knowledge) not included in this 
catalogue; also others but very imperfectly de- 
scribed. 

I am sure that the possessors of any privately 
printed works which Mr. Martin omitted to make 
mention of (or but imperfectly described), would 
confer a favour on many of the readers of “N. & 
Q.” by sending notices of such works, adding 
thereto a short bibliographical account, — such as 
list of plates, number of pages, &c. 

It is almost, if not altogether, impossible for 
one person to compile a complete catalogue of 
these works, on account of the extreme rarity of 
many of them. I especially allude to the works 
which have been written on family history, &c. 

C. H. L. 


Atheneum. 


Queries. 
UNCONSECRATED BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

I shall be glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can 
inform me when unconsecrated burial-grounds 
were first established in England? I have put 
this question to several eminent antiquaries, both 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and as yet have not 


| obtained a satisfactory answer; and doubtless the 
| subject is one of considerable historical import- 


ance, and of interest to many persons. 

I think it will appear that xo unconsecrated 
burial-ground existed previous to the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and that the esta- 





NOTES A 


xd buri 


blishment of unconsecrate l-places was not 








oceasion l, $s many suppes by Dissenter ob- 
jecting to burial in consecrated grounds, but to 
the furm of service required to | l by th 

Church of England at burials in consecrated 
grounds, Milton, it well known, was buried 
in Cripplegate Church, and the ease of the cele- 
brat Dissent Samuel How— Cobler How as 
he was called —as related in Wilson, goes far to 
establish this vier How, who pr ache l in Cole- 

man St t Chapel, and was th withor of the 
sermon “* On h Sufficieney of th Spirit's T h- 
ing without human L arning, which obtained 
considerable notoriety, by the boldness with which 
he avow 1 his opi ions, ot cited before tl Spi- 
ritual Courts, excommunicated and shut up in 
pris yn, where he died in 1640, Ile = taken to 


be buried in Shoreditch Churchyard, but was re- 
fused burial there on account of his being an 
excommunicate. His friends then buried him in 
the highwa ¥, near st. Agnes-] i-Cl Air (b ‘tween 
Shoreditch and London*, I believe), where many 
persons belonging to his congregation were after- 
wards buried. It is plain therefore from this 


iccount, firstly, that had Dissenters objected to 
beri ial in consecrated ground, How’s friends would 
not have taken his body to Shoreditch Church for 
burial ; and, ndly, that had an unconsecrated 
place of buri r then existed in the neighbourhood 
of London, neither How's woe nor those of 


; followers would have been buried in 
Grantham, the Lin ere saint, 
who died in 1690, was buried in the chancel of a 
church ; and many other Dissent could be 
named who were buried in consecrated 
places. 

I find that 


many of h 
the highway. 


also 


Fields 


f Lon- 


the first lease of Bunhill 


granted by the City 


burial-ground was ( 
don at the latter end of 1661, and that the ‘le- 
brated John Bunyan was buried therein in 1668. 


M. Sawarp. 





finer Queries. 





Quevedo, —Cowper writes : — 
* (ue tells h t 
As} , to see tl i 
Appr hod j ] 
* Tut wher you vour |} 
* There,’ said h ide, ‘the group is f in ¥ 
* Indeed!’ replie t the Don, * th ire but few! 
His black interpreter the charge disdained 
* Few, fellow t. — these are all that ever reigned,’ ” 


The question has been asked before, but never 
in “N, & Q.” 
attributing this story to Quevedo ? 
a work of Quevedo, 


—what was Cowper's authority for 
Southey pro- 
duced a passage from which 
rmerly a celebrated spring near Old Street Roa 

quarters of a mile west of Shoreditch Church. 


re F, 
about three 


See Ellis’s Shoreditch, p, 83. 
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to justify Southey’s « lusion even if it did 
), the question rem 7 wh s the tr nslati yn 
Wr exaggerati in which Cowper found his st ry, 
ind where, and when, was it published? I haye 
woked for it in many places, but in vain. There 


is so much curious learning among your contri- 
butors that probably some of them can enlighten 


me. Joun Bruce, 


ve Dodsw LL.B., Cantab., 1573, was 
Admir: ralty in the northern parts 
and was afterwards chancellor to the 
Archbishop of York. He was living in 1626, 
When did he die? Had he any other children 
than Roger (the chief author of Monasticon Angli. 
canum) and Edward ? 
C. I. & Tuomrson Coorrn, 


M. tthe 


about 1586, 


Cambridge. 


Editions of Harris's Ware. — What is the his- 
tory of the title-pages and prefatorial matter 
which distinguish the different so-called editions 
of the Works ot Sir James Ware, as translated 
and augme _— by Walter Harris? I have not 
collated the body of the work, but suppose there 
can be little doubt the sham of a new edition was 
1 mere bookseller’s device, the book being sub- 
stantially the same in every other particular. 

JAMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny, 

Sir 7. Lawrence the 
of the Annual Bioge 
account of the life and 


—In the 3rd vol. 
and Obit., p. 508., is a brief 
death of Lawrence William 
Read, major of the 72nd regiment, who died 1818, 
aged sixty, his brother being the Rev. A. Law- 
rence, and his sister being the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Bloxam of Rugby. But the statement re- 
specting the deceased, for which I crave expla- 
nation, is, that “he was father of Sir Thornss 
Lawrence, R.A Now, as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s mother was Lucy Read, one might think 


ainter. 


at first that for father we ought to read grand- 
father ; but Major Read was not old enough for 
this relationship. What, then, was the relation- 


ship which was borne to the painter by this Major 
Read, whose brother's surname was not Read, but 
Lawrence ? J. W. 

Maceles fie ld Forest. —Can any Cheshire reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me what were the original 
boundaries ‘and extent of this royal domain? I 
do not require any minute details, but merely 
wish to know what parishes, or parts of paris shes, 
were included within it; and what villages, oF 
other landmarks recognisable on a modern map 
of the county, may be taken as guides to point 
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out the | oundary line of the forest, as it form« rly 


It has, I 1 | ] 


elie sve, been long since dis- 


existed. 
d and cultivated. J. 


afforest 


Members of Parliament. — Is there any ] rinted 
work containing yo of members of parliament 
during the interval bx en the period embraced 
by the p: wliamentary writs published by the Re- 
cord Commissioners, and the period when the 


ry his tories begin their lists; that is 


parliamenta i 
1326 and 1552 ? J. W. 


, between 
k Indians. —Where may the foll 
n or purchased ? 


ywing pam 


k Indian against the immoderatk 
Delivered in a National As- 

lo which are added, 1. Letter 

lian Maid of the Royal Line of th 

e principal Ladies of New York. 2. In- 
3. An American Fable Together 

s upon the Characts dl Genius of the 
Customs and Ceremonies at making 

ls. Printed and sold by R. Grif- 

iad in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1754.” 


ran 


wer zm Pe: ce, 

fiths at the Dun 
In connexion with the above, any information 

respecting M: wGillivray, a Creek chief, and the 
arms of the Drumnaglas family, inquired after in 
“nN. & Q.,” 2" S. i. 149., will be esteemed a 

favour. A. M. 
Princes juare 


Street, Cavendish § 


“Com to the Savannah.” — Who is the 


author of the lines commencing, — 


green 


Wlid-Wwoo 
tvrant’s frown ca 
pressor’s arm hath 
I remember m with them nearly forty 
years ago. J. M. 


nnot daunt thee 


wer?” 


eting 


Coins in Foundations. —The custom of placing 
coins un der foundation stones, how and when did 
it originate? And is it confined to the founding 
of sacred edifices alone ? * WYKE. 

“ Moldwarps ” in Heraldry. —In Waverley, 

W. Scott speaks of “ moldwarps and wyverus” as 
terms used in heraldry. I cannot find the former 
of these in Parker's Glossary of Heraldry. Can 
anyone give me an explanation of it? or is it 
merely used without any meaning, as the “three 
ermines passant,” in the same novel, are an im- 
possible bearing ? SELRACH. 


Alderman Thehestone. — Alderman Thekestone 
of Ripon, solicitor, who was mayor of that town 
in 1615, went to reside at Islington, co. Middle- 
sex, in 1622, as appears from a curious entry in a 
minute-book of the Ripon Corporation. It is 
there said, “ He and his whole famylie are now re- 
see“ N. & Q,” 1*§5 


oe s . 
The custom is ancient ; 


270. 470.; vii. 166.) 
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mie ve l to Eslington, in the county o Middl sex,” 
lhekeston wrote a brief Chronicle of the town of 
h he was m 
rhe Name Wakemen « tippon, since 
of gra ’ lected te of : ient ¢ 

| Wryttings, by ffrar l kstone, May 


yor, entil 


fall tl the 
lurona- 
or of the 
d in bye-law- 
at 
seri s of topo- 
t number o1 part of whic h 
is a faithful copy of a MS. of Ripon 
ending in — This is the from which old 
Gent culled a great part of his information. I 
have added many notes to it, oI rincipally from un- 
published sources; and I also give, as an appen- 
fix, a verbatim et of Alderman 
Thekestone’s Chronicle, along with a perfect list 
of the wakemen and mayors up to the present 
time. If any gentleman, conversant with the 
pedigrees of the families formerly living in the 
parish of Islington, can furnish me with a few 
notes of the residence the? our old Ripon 
chronicler, I shall esteem it a favour. I ought to 
add that he left the banks of the Ure and the 
Skell in disgra Wiriiam Ilarrtison. 


Oth 


i 1 yet pre I 
book of the old trade 


gi uilds « Ripon I am 
ent engaged in = hing a 
sraphical tracts, the 
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Philip ms.—AIn the 
there is a comedy by Philip 
title of Atalanta, 1612. Is 
carding the author ? 


pon. 


Iarl 


doy 
arson 


in MS., 6924, 
having the 
« +] ] 2 
anything ki re- 
INGLIs. 


Pars 
own 


Glasgow 


Rob. F.—Who was Rob. 

Rect in the city of 

the years 1852 and 1379? Was he 
family as the great reformer? The living of St. 
Crux at that time was in the gift of the abbot and 
conv y's, York. li. 


‘rux 


same 


nt of St. Ma 
nt oO: Ot. a 


Qe 


u Curates. —Wiil you kindly refer me 
information respecting the 
exact position, &c. of perpetual curates in the 
ited Chureh of England and Ireland? Mr. 
Fonblanque, in his very interesting be wok, entitled 
How We are Governed; or, the » Church, the Se- 
nate, and the Bench, gives the lowing paragraph 
(p. 90.) :— 
‘An incumbent 


Perpetu 


to the best sources of 


differs from a [stipendiary ] curate in 
being free from the liability to summary dismissal men- 
tioned just now, as his ordinary title of perpetual curate 
shows; but he has no independent rule, and is in the eye 
of the law (notwithstanding his having sole authority in 
his own church) only an assistant to the rector or vicar 
of the parish in which it is situated.” 
ABBBA. 
Abp. Neile’s Grandfather. — Richard Neile, or 
Neale, born in 1562, the son of a tallow- chandler 
in Westminster, became a very remarkable man. 
' | Educated in Westminster School, and afterwards 
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at Cambridge, he entered orders, and became 
chaplain to William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and 
subsequently to his son Robert Earl of Salisbury. 
At a later period he wag clerk of the closet to 
James L and Charles I.; and after passing through 
every order of the Church, and enjoying the rare 
honour of being translated to six different sees in 
suecession, he became Archbishop of York, and 
died in 1640. Le Neve, 
Bishops, says that the grandfather of the arch- 
bishop bad a considerable estate and a very good 
preferment at court, both of which he lost in 
1539, being ruined, and narrowly escaping with 
his life, owing to his conscientious opposition to 
the six articles. Would any of your correspon- 
dents kindly inform me who was the grandfather 


of the archbishop? Dr. Neile’s seal, when 


Bishop of Durham, is to be found in History of 


Durham, vol. i. p. 482. H. 8. 8S. 

Greenwood Family.—1. Is there any family in 
England, by the name of Greenwood, bearing the 
following arms: argent, a fess sable; in chief 
three spur-rowels, and in base three ducks sable. 
Motto, “ Ut prosim ” ? 

2. Does such family possess any record of Miles 
Greenwood, an officer in the Puritan army of 
Cromwell ? 

3. Who was Capt. Greenwood, appointed for 
the garrison at Berwick in July, 1650? 

GREENWOOD. 

New York. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Luff, the Mainstay Parting. —1 have a manu- 
script poem in which occurs the following passage. 
The poem is descriptive of a voyage in which two 
ships come in contact at sea :— 


“ The father gathers strength from his despair, 
And all the sailor on his spirit comes. 
His practic’d hands are busy—‘ ho! ship, there! 
Luff—luff your helm, ye lubbers ’— the mainstay 
Parts by the yard-arm and is swept away.” 


Now, what I wish to know is if the command, 
“ Luff—luff your helm,” be correct under the 
circumstances ? and can such a thing happen by 
vessels coming in contact as “the mainstay” being 
parted “ from the yard-arm?” Wit11aM Bruce. 


[“ Luff!” is “the order of the helmsman to put the 
tiller towards the /ee-side of the ship, in order to make 
the ship sail nearer to the direction of the wind.” (Fal- 
coner.) How far this would prevent a collision between 
two ships must entirely depend upon their relative posi- 
tion. It might be the best command that could be given 
— it might be the worst. The parting of the main- 
stay “by the yard-arm,” i.e. at its superior extremity, 
would be a serious accident at any time, but especially at 
the moment of a collision. Does the poet mean to repre- 
sent collision as the cause of the parting? Or have the 
two incidents only the same connexion as Tenterden 
Steeple and the Goodwin Sands? ] 
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Accession Service, 1751-2.— In a Prayer-Book 
printed in 1752, the State Services for Nov. 5, 
Jan, 30, May 29, are directed to be used by an 
Order in Council dated Windsor, 12th Sept. 
1728, “in the second year of our reign,” and 
signed “ Townshend.” The service for June 22 
(King’s Accession) is directed to be used on that 
day instead of on June 11 (which last day had 
been directed to be observed by an order under 
the sign manual dated “ May 14, in the Ist year 
of our reign”). The order directing June 22 to 
be observed is dated Kensington, 8th Oct. 1751, 
“in the 25th year of our reign,” and signed 
“Holles Newcastle.” Why was this change made? 
And, in point of fact, did not George II. begin to 
reign on the 11th of June ? SELRACH, 

[ The change was rendered indispensable on account of 
an Act of Parliament (24 Geo. IL. c. 23. A.p. 1751) hay. 
ing annihilated eleven days in the month of September, 
1752—a month memorable for having only nineteen 
days and no full moon. It was enacted by this statute, 
“that the natural day next immediately following the 
2nd of September, 1752, shall be called and reckoned as 
the fourteenth day of September, omitting the eleven 
intermediate nominal days of the common calendar; that 
the days which followed next after the said 14th of Sep- 
tember shall be reckoned in numerical order from that 
day, and all public and private proceedings whatsoever 
after the ist of January, 1752, were ordered to be dated 
accordingly.” George II. commenced his reign on the 
lith of June according to the Old Style; and on the 
22nd of June according to the New Style. ] 








Gas.— Can anyone favour me with the deri- 
vation of the word gas ? A. H. 

[Webster refers gas to the S. gast, G. geist, D. geest, 
spirit, ghost. Other lexicographers are of opinion that 
the origin of gas is still undetermined. The term is said 
to have been first scientifically employed by Van Hel- 
mont, who distinguishes gas from b/as. Blas was the 
“ stellar influence,” or the “aura vitalis.” (Opera Omnia, 
1707, p. 399. et passin.) The learned Jews, however, 
who in the Middle Ages wrote on scientific subjects, pro- 
bably had some share in the introduction of the word gas. 
DD3, gasas, and in its briefer form, DJ, gas, is a rabbin. 
verb properly signifying to be inflated, though it has 
passed into other meanings. Hence the adj. D3, gas, and 
the subst. MD3, gassuth. Gassuth ruach, inflation of 
spirit. ] 

Gentleman. — Will any of your readers be good 
enough to direct me where to find who are le- 
gally gentlemen? Stephen's edition of Blackstone 
states who are Esquires, but passes over Gentle- 

3 - , 1 
men with very slight notice. G. 

[Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth, in his work entitled The Common Wealth of 
England, 4to. 1621, p. 28., thus defines a gentleman: 
“ Ordinarily (says he) the King doth only make knights, 
and create barons or high degrees; for as for Gentlemen 
they be made good cheape in Englande; for whosoever 
studieth in the laws of the realme, who studieth in the 
universities, who professeth liberal sciences, and, to be 
short, who can live idlely, and without manual labour, 
and well beare the port, charge, and countenance of a 
gentleman, hee shall be called Master (for that is the 
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title men give to esquires and other gentlemen), and 
shall be taken for a gentleman.” This definition of a 
Gentleman is quoted by Master William Bird in his 
‘Magazine of Honour, 8vo. 1642. In ‘Tomlins’s Law Dic- 


tionary it is stated, that “under the denomination of | 


gentlemen are comprised all above yeomen: whereby 
noblemen are truly called gentlemen. Smith, de Rep. 
Ang, lib. i. ce. 20, 21. A gentleman is generally defined 
to be one who, without any title, bears a coat of arms 
(qui gerit arma), or whose ancestors have been freemen: 
and by the coat that a gentleman giveth, heis known to 
be, or not to be, descended from those of his names that 
lived many hundred years since. There is said to be a 
gentleman by office and in reputation, as well as those 
that are born such. 2 Jnst. 668. And we read that J. 
Kingston was made a gentleman by King Richard II. 
Pat. 13 Ric. II. par. 1. Gentilis homo for a gentleman, 
was adjudged a good addition. Hil. 27 Ed. I11. But the 
addition of esquire, or gentleman, was rare before 1 Hen. 
7, though that of knight is very ancient. 2 Jnst. 595. 





Masquerading Habit for Nell Gwynn, — From 
aroll of accounts of the Earl of Rochester, gen- 
tleman of the robes to Charles II., for the year 
1667, the following extract is taken :— 
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formation as they can be made to yield, in subordination 
to their primary purpose, which is to illustrate the word, 
not to tell us about the thing ; and in the due and happy 
selection of these, so as, if possible,to combine both ob- 
jects, the lexicographer may display eminent skill .... 
What can be more absurd than diffuse descriptions from 
the compiler’s own pen, or from books which have no cha- 
racter of literature about them, of the plants, fruits, 
flowers, precious stones, animals, and the rest, whose names 
find place in his columns? It is strange that Johnson’s 
strong common sense did not save him from falling into 
this error; but it did not. He might well have spared 
us thirteen closely printed lines on an opal, nineteen on a 
rose, twenty-one on the almug-tree, as many on the air- 
pump, not fewer on the natural history of the armadillo, 
and rather more than sixty on the pear.” 


I need add nothing to this statement, which 
marks the true distinction clearly and forcibly. 
Errionnacu, however, will find on reference to p. 
9. of the Proposal, and to pp. 39-44. of the Essay, 


| that our Dictionary is not likely to suffer from 


“Making a purple cloth suit, embrodered, a flannell | 


waistcoate, altering ij 


» coates, and Ringraves with 
other furniture, for Mrs. Gwinn . ° 


xi vij*.” 
What is the meaning of Ringraves ? 
Cr. Horrer. 
[*Rincrave, S. F. (Espece de culote d’autre fois) 
pantal on, breeches.” —Boyer, 1753. 
“Rivcrave. Sorte de haut-de-chausse. 
son Misantrope, p. 140.:— 


Molitre, dans 


‘ Est-ce par les appas de sa vaste ringrave 
Qu’il a gugné votre ame en Sesant votre esclave ?’ 
“On m’assure que ces hauts-de-chausse ont été ainsi 

appelez d’un Seigneur Alleman, qu'on appeloit Mr. le 

Rheingrave, qui étoit Gouverneur de Mastrict, lequel en 

introduisit la mode.” — Menage. 

“Ruincrave, 8S. F. (espece de culotte, de haut-de- 
hausses forte ample) a sort of trunk-hose.” Flem. and 


Tibb.”} 


Replies. 


DR. JOHNSON’'S MS. COLLECTIONS FOR HIS DIC- 
TIONARY; THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S PRO- 
POSAL, 

(2° §. vii. 256.) 

_ Perhaps the following extract from Dean 

lrench's Essay On some Deficiencies in our Eng- 


lish Dictionaries, which is expressly incorporated | 


by reference into the Society’s proposal, as a fuller 
exposition of their views than could be admitted 
there, will explain to Errionnaca why it is that 
Dr. Johnson's design is not mentioned as forming 
any part of their plan : — 

“As an English Dictionary ought not to include the 
technical words of different sciences, as little ought it to 
attempt to supply the place of popular treatises on the 
different branches of human knowledge; it must every- 
Where preserve the line firm and distinct between itself 
and Encyclopedia. 


any want of that sort of illustration which alone 
has a right to find place in a work devoted to the 
explanation of words. 
Hersert Co.riper, 
Secretary to the Committee of the 
Philological Society. 





WEAPON SALVE. 
(2™ S. vii. 231.) 


Sir Kenelm Digby was not only a believer in 
the virtues of the “ vitriolic powder,” but, accord- 
ing to his own account, was the person who pro- 
cured the knowledge of the secret from a Carmelite 
friar who had travelled in the East, and gave it 
to various persons, so that by 1658, or thereabouts, 
he says, “there is scarce any country-barber but 
knows it.” John Hales died in 1656. Kenelm 
Digby is said by Watt to have first published on 
the sympathetic powder in 1644 in folio, and in 
English. But what is best known is his discourse 
delivered before the Academy of Sciences of 
Montpellier, before 1658. The second edition of 
the translation from the French by R. White, now 
before me, has the date 1658. It is next to cer- 
tain that Digby is not the “Doctor” against whom 
Hales is arguing. Independently of there being 
a great difficulty in supposing that Hales should 
turn a knight and a soldier into a doctor, it is 
clear that Hales had not read Digby's work. For 


| he argues against the Doctor that any linen which 


had absorbed the blood ought to do as well as the 
weapon which drew it. Now this is precisely 
what Digby says: whereas the doctor with whom 


| Hales is arguing seems to have required that the 


Let the quotations yield as much in- | 


very weapon must be the object to which the 
salve is applied. 

Walter Scott quotes Digby's narrative in the 
notes to one of his poems, implying surprise, if I 
remember right, at what must strike everybody, 
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namely, the strange and apparently unimpe achal le 
character of the evidence. Digby was believed 
to be a man of worth and veracity: the facts h 





declares were such as no man is incompetent to 


attest: they were pub licly declared before one of 
the best ~lbt academies in Europe, and the 
narrative was forthwith printed and circulated in 
various languages. The names of the individuals 
concerned were given; and the facts asserted 
were never contradicted. In spite of all this, no 
one feels that the narrative finds belief in his own 
mind: and the reason, or one suflicient reason, is 
clear enough. Digby assures us that the means of 
doing similar wonders may be in the hands of 
everyone, and states what they are; they are 
tried, and do not succeed ; at least, in later times, 
no one has testified to their success. Digby's ac- 
count is as follows. His friend, Mr. Howel, badly 
wounded in the hand by a sword-cut, and in such 
a state that the surgeons were apprehensive of 
mortification, went to Digby to ask for the appli- 
cation of the unusual remedies for which he was 
notorious. Digby asked for anything which had 
me of the blood upon it, and received a garter 
with which the wound had been bound up as soon 
as given. Digby dipped the garter into a solution 
of the vitriolic powder, and Mr. Howel, who was 
in conversation in another part of the room, and 
not aware of what was going on, started, and on 
being asked what was the matter, declared that 
pain had left him, and that he felt as if a cold wet 
napkin had been spread over the wound. Digby 
then dismissed him, telling him to throw away all 
the applications, and to keep the part neither too 
hot nor too cold. After dinner, Digby took the 
garter out of the basin, and dried it before a fire. 
Howel’s servant soon came to say that his master 
was as bad as ever. Digby told him to return, 
and said his master would be relieved before he 
got home: he then restored the garter to the 
basin. The wound made rapid progress, and was 
entirely healed in five or six days. Did Digby 
give his friend a new period of torture merely to 
satisfy himself of what he knew perfectly well 


already ? The reader must make out for himself 


the meaning of the following sentence. After the 
first relief had been given the narrative goes on 
thus : — 

“ This was presently reported to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and a little after to the king, who were both very curious 
to know the circumstance of the business, which was, 
that after dinner I took the garter out of the water. . .” 





The words “which was” are quite unintelligible 
unless they be mistranslation or misprint for 
‘whence it was,” meaning that Digby arrested 
the cure to satisfy the duke or the king. 

I doubt whether the sympathetic powder be the 
greatest of the wonders which Digby published to 
the Academy of Montpellier. But these I shall 
not enter on: nor would I bave attempted any 
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account of Digby's theory, had I not found in my 
copy a little ibridgement, in a handwriting of 
the seventeenth century, which may serve the 
purpose 


‘On Sir Ke im Diahie’s s pri ples 
‘And why not c oreight? why sev why odde? 
Because ‘tis a mysterious worke of God 
It’s that Ar l ht wl f " 
Ur'e y hole | j Sol tr 











1 

Whi 1 y | 

Each one his proper mate; these 
Embraces, with them powerfully allur 2 

Balsamick vertue to perfourme y° cure. 

From what we know of the drugs then in use, 
ind of the strength of the preparations, it is likely 
enough that low diet, perfect cleanliness, and ap- 
plying the salve to the weapon, ‘gene ¢ one way 
of not applying it to the wow d, would be found 
very efficacious. With the exception of  salving 
the weapon, the method is common in our own 
time. And we must not forget that “ abstinence,” 
in that day, meant not eating very much more 
than nature requires. We are speaking of the 
people among whom it was a current saying that 
a goose is too much for one and too little for two: 

ich, even after allowing for the birds not being 
of so fine a growth as in our day, leaves a very 
handsome notion of the dinner por wer of the hu- 
man race as then existing. Was it ever suggested, 
mong our ancestors of the seventeenth century, 
to apply Digby's principle to physicians’ cases? 
If all the medicine had been given to some 
large wax doll with a practicable mouth, instead 
f to the patient, after one or two impressive 
ceremonies, it may be that we should have had 
very startling accounts of the success of the treat- 
ment. 

It may be observed that the theory above sug- 

ested involves the question at issue between the 
homeopathist and the allopathist. Which me- 
thod cures most is a question of dry fact, involv- 
ing no theory at all, to be settled for himself by 
everyone who observes, and to be settled by 
authority in all other minds. This point decided, 
those who, on any ground, believe in the superior 
eflicacy of homee opathy, have to find out, as well 
as they can, whether that superiority be due to the 
infinitesimal _ se being a provision for no medi- 
cine at all, or a better mode of giving some medi- 
cine. It i amusing to see how fre juently the 
question of the ory 1s discussed by those who are 
at issue about the fact, to which they have paid 
no attention. The s: -_ thing happens with sheer 
nology. It is alleged that a peculiar external 
form of the head is always, or nearly always, ac- 
companied by a peculiar mental habit or power: 
and the theory is that it is the quantity of brain 
in that part of the head to which the habit or 
power is to be referred. Without settling the 
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+. or coming to any agreement 
act, > 
hilosophical disputants argue the assertion that 


1 
3 

the external form is often produced by excess of 
| not of brain But be it bone or brain, the 
fact, if is a fact. But one philosopher will 


i ry 
onent will not be content to deny tl 
ict, but will insist that the fact is overthrown by 
the theory not being tru 
I should like to know whether anv of your 
ea - : 
l 


‘+h, or the first edition 


White’s translation: I can find nothing quoted 





pt the second edition, ‘The matter of this 
wt looks very much like caricature of Digby's 
previous writings: and it would not surpr mi 


it all if it should be found out eit 
French memoir is a spurious production, or that 
White's translation is the original. 


DRYDEN. 


The complimentary verses by Creech, and 
anonymous writer described by Mr. Vine as being 
ixed to the 2nd edition of the Religio Laici, 
are also prefixed to the Ist edition, and therefon 
fford no evidence that this work was not “ coldly 
received.” 

Is the supposed 2nd edition anything more than 
un issue of the remaining copies of the Ist edition 
alteration of the date 1682 to 
, ges of which the poem consists 
is twenty-eight | The title-page is the 
same in each, ex ite. The only addit 
to the 2nd edition is the lines by Roscommon, 

Astrea redux. ‘The edition which a ppeared in 
1688 of this poem was not a separate publication, 
but formed one of several tracts published toge- 
ther in one volume under the following title : — 





with an 1683 ? 


The number 





‘ANN MIRABILIS. 
The Year of wonders, MDCLXVI1. 


An Historical Poem 


and Return of 
llis sacred Majesty Charles tl 
Wr iket 


f 


A Ta ck on his ¢ rat i 
Together 
With a Poem to my I Chancellor, 
Presented on New-vear’s-Day, 1662 


By John Dryden, Esq 
Printed for Henry Herringman, and Sold by 
the Judge’s-Head in Chancery-Lane, 


; The volume above-described Pp iwed consecu- 
tively 1. to 116. Each piece has a separate title- 
page, and in that prefixed to Astrea redur occurs 
the misprint, “ Driden,” mentioned by Mr. Vine. 
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The Medall, This poem, by Dryden, without 
his name, but as “ by the Authour of Absalom and 
uitophel,” has two copies of verses prefixed, 

wl is addressed “ To the unknown Au- 
following poem, and that of Absalom 


. . +” DS a ; 
and Achitophel.” Both coy f verses are anony- 
mous Are the authors } wn? 
* Satyr to his Mus by the auth <r Absalom 
and Achitophel. London, printed for ‘T. W. 1682.” 
“Q j il I icet mil 
lurpit h Ing eat 


Is it known why this was published without the 


name of printer or publish 
It begins strangely : — 
“ Hear me, dull prostitute, worse than my wift 
Like her, the shame and cl of my dull li 
It is to be regretted that the notice in Lowndes 
of Dryden and ‘his works is very scanty and im- 
perfect, and Mr. Bohn's new edition of Lowndes 
is no better in this respect. For the early edi- 
tions of Dryden’s works reference is made to 
Scott’s edition of Dryden, but surely it would 
have | preferable to give them in the proper 
place, viz. the Bibliographer’s Manual. 
I find no notice in Lowndes of the following 
works referring to Dryden : — . 


1. “ The Reasons of Mr. Bays 





Bull in the Old Bailey.” 
I believe these three works are by Thos. Browne. 
4. “The Hind and the Panther transvers’d to the Sto 


of The Country Mouse and the City Mous Lo oak 
printed for W. Davis, 1687.” [Qy. by Charles Monta- 





BISHOP 


(2™ S. vii. 196. 


BARNABEE. 
286.) 

This is more usually Bushy Barneybee in the 
mouths of those who cannot read the best sources 
of pure provincialisms. Bishop is a corruption to 
suit the assumed derivation, and the original sense 
of the metrical charm quoted by Stoaneus being 
lost, Bishop or Bushy has been incorrectly taken 

part of the insect’s name. I conjecture the 
primitive form of the rhyme to have been — 

‘ Busk ye, Busk ye, byrnie bee, 
Tell me when my wedding be,” & 
i. e. “Get ready, get ready, bee-with-a-coat-of- 
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mail!” a very probable epithet for a coleopterous 
insect. ‘ Busk™ oceurs in this sense in Percy's 
Reliques, and other examples may be found in 
Jamieson (Etym. Dict. of Scot.). 

It is moreover in use yet in Norfolk, especially 
among fishermen on the coast and sailors: “ Busk 
ye, busk ye, all hands on deck!” “ Co’ busk ye 
mates, ‘t grow late, and ‘tis time to start.” Halliwell 
says it is Anglo-Saxon. “Byrniebee” certainly is 


Byjine, a corslet or cuirass ; Beo, a bee, and per- 


haps any similarly-shaped insect. 

The Coccinella septem punctata, which is the 
scientific name of this insect, is certainly “ marvel- 
lous” in respect of some of its qualities. En- 
veloped in dough, and given as a pill, it is said to 
act as a strong emetic on dogs. Some years ago 
a large swarm of them arrived on the coast ; the 
partridges fed freely on them, but died in large 
numbers. 

I believe the above to be the true explanation 
of the rhyme; and if so, I shall have proved a 
fresh instance of a Saxon word lingering in our 
local dialect. The terms used will exactly suit 
the movements of the insect when lifting up its 
wingcases, and unfolding its delicate pinions from 
beneath them in readiness for flight. 

If no “ busking” of the kind takes place, the 
desired wedding is of course supposed to be post- 
poned sine die. 

Forby alludes to another rhyme, the purport of 
which he gives, but was not able to recall the 
words. It is probably the following, which, how- 
ever, has a modern appearance : — 

“ Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, and your children will burn.” 


Moor gives a Suffolk version of this in an ortho- 
graphy intended to convey the inexpressible ver- 
nacular of * high Suffolk :" — 

“ Gowden-bug, gowden-bug, fly awah home, 

Yar house is bahnt deown, an’ yar child’en all gone.” 
Golvden-bug and ladybird are both East Anglian 
names of the byrnie-bee, but the former is un- 
known in Norfolk. 

This notion of burning, invented no doubt in 
ignorance of the signification of byrnie, the Major 
hints may be connected with the “bishop that 
burneth” in Tusser (Lesson for Dairymaid, Cis- 
ley, ed. Mavor, pp. 142. 144.); but though the 
commentator’s note is anything but satisfactory, 
yet Tusser’s own words are sufficient to show that 
he only alludes to one effect of the dairymaid’s 
carelessness among others; viz. spoiling the milk 
by letting it burn in the pan, without any refer- 
ence to the coccinella. 

Jamieson and Halliwell after him explain 
“bishopped” milk to mean milk burnt in the 
boiling. “The bishop has set his foot in it” is a 
common expression in the north when a similar 
accident has taken place with broth, and the allu- 
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sion is to the dislike of the people to the excessive 


interference in secular aflairs of the clergy in 
ancient times, by which matters were oftener 
marred than mended. 

Bishopping, i. e. burning the mark in a horse's 
tooth to give a false criterion of its age, has its 
origin in the same expression.* E. S. Tayo. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 





THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS, A.D. 454. 
(2°¢ S. vii. 210.) 

Rather an analogous case to that of the African 
Confessors in their loss of what we have been 
pleased to call “the organ of speech” is very mi- 
nutely detailed in the Scots Magazine for Feb. 
1743, pp. 99, 100. I have taken the liberty of so 
far trespassing on the space of “N. & Q.” by 
quoting it in extenso, as more satisfactory to 
readers in a matter of controversy and dubiety 
than through any mutilated abridgement; and 
after the perusal of the narrative, I think it will 
be no longer necessary to ascribe to the interposi- 
tion of miracle what seems to be effected in a great 
degree towards compensating the deficiency by 
the operation of natural causes, as in the case be- 
fore us: — 

“ Mr. Boddington, Turky merchant at Ipswich, commu- 
nicated this extraordinary fact, of one Margaret Cutting 
at Wickham Market in Suffolk, to the Royal Society, 
July 1, 1742; who thought it worthy of an exact in- 
quiry, which was made by Mr. Boddington, the Rev. Mr. 
Noreutt, and Mr. Hammond, a skilful anatomist, who 
attested the following circumstances : — 

“* April 9, 1742, we saw Margaret Cutting, who in- 
formed us she was about 24 years oll: That when she 
was but four years of age, a cancer appeared on the up- 
per part of her tongue which soon ate its way to the root. 
Mr. Scotchmore, Surgeon at Saxmundham, used the best 
means he could for her relief, but pronounced the case 
incurable. One day, when he was injecting some medi- 
cine into her mouth, her tongue dropp’d out; the girl 
immediately saying to their great surprise, Don’t be 


Srighted mamma, it will grow again. In a quarter of a year 


after, she was quite cured. In examining her mouth we 
found not the least appearance of any tongue remaining, 
nor any urula; bat we observed a fleshy excrescence 
under the left jaw, extending itself almost to the place 
where the uvula should be, about a finger broad. This 
did not appear till some years after the cure. It is not 
moveable. The passage to the throat, where the weula 
should be, is circular, and will admit a small nutmeg. 
She performs the swallowing of solids and liquids as 
well as we could. She discoursed as well as other per- 
sons do, but with a little tone through the nose. Let- 
ters and syllables she pronounced very articulately, and 





* Since writing the above I have consulted a small 
collection of words by the late Rev. T. Spurdens, de- 
signed as a supplement to Forby’s Vocabulary of ust 
Anglia, where I find “ Bishop Burneybee.” ‘This seems 
to be a corruption of “Busk ye, Busk ye, Burniebee 
without farther explanation. This corroborates my hy- 
pothesis as to Busk, which, however, I had formed quite 
independently. 





suc 
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vowels perfectly ; as also those consonants that require 
most the help of the tongue, d, J, t, r, n. She read to 
us in a book very distinctly, and sung very prettily. 
What is still more wonderful, notwithstanding her loss 
of the organ, she distinguishes all tastes very nicely.’ 
To this certificate may be added the attestation of Mr. 
Dennis, tobacconist, in Aldersgate Street, who has known 
her many years, and upon frequent inspections had found 
the case before recited true. Some few instances of the 


like nature have occurred, particularly one related by | 


Tulpius, of a man himself examined, who, having bad 
his tongue cut out by the Turks, after three vears could 
speak distinetly.” 


G.N. 





CULVERKEYS AND GANDERGRASS. 
(2"' S. vii. 184.) 

I fully agree with Mr. Boys, that, although we 
have arrived at a certain stage in this inquiry, we 
have by no means come to a complete and satis- 
factory solution of the question. 

Although the evidence would seem, at first sight, 
to be all on the side of the columbine, I think 
that flower was not the culverkey, for these rea- 
sons: 1. None of the herbals of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries call the columbine by that 
name; and 2., it is a rare flower; which when 
found (either wild or semi-wild), grows in dry 
sheltered situations, and not in moist river-side 
meadows. 


But although I have not found the name cul- | 
verkey, I think I have, in my researches, hit on | 


the clue to its explanation. The cowslip seems, 


in High German, to have been called Schiliissel- | 


blumen, or key flowers; and, in a similar way, the 
hazel catkins are known as “ keys,” from their re- 
’ 


semblance to a bunch of keys—a similar allusion | 


is, I believe, intended in the culverkey ; not to a 
bird's claw, as suggested by Mr. Boys. The 
columbine would rather give the idea of the 
“necke of a culver,” or “a neste of culvers,’— 
none of the old books speak of a claw. 

Now, when Walton describes the children “ in 
a meadow gathering culverkeys and cowslips,” he 
must mean flowers that were noticeable and plen- 
tiful in such a situation. What flower (flowering 
at the same time as the cowslip) answers this de- 
scription, at the same time giving an explanation 
of the two component parts “ culver” and “ keys” ? 
I think the common hyacinth (Hyacinthus non- 


scriptus), which covers every shady moist bank | 


in May with its culver (coloured) key (shaped) 
bunches of flowers, must be what is sought, and 
the flower which Walton understood by the cul- 
verkey, 

Master Jo. Davors, I should fancy, must have 
used a little poetic licence with his “ red hyacinth” 
and “purple narcissus ;” at any rate they do not 
grow in these parts. 

The “pale gandergrass,” I find was the moist 
succulent flower of the purple orchis (Orchis mas- 
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cula), which flowers in the same localities, and at 
the same time as the hyacinth and cowslip. It 
had an old appellation of standergrass, which is no 
doubt either the original or a corruption of gan- 
dergrass. Epwarp Kine. 
Lymington, Hants. 





Replies to Minor Querics. 

Early Use of Coal (2™ §. vii. 24.)—8. is, I 
think, mistaken when he says Dudley's Metallum 
Martis was published in 1619 ; it is true his pa- 
tent for making iron with pit-coal, sea-coal, &c., 
was granted in that year; but the book does not 
appear to have been printed until 1665 (see p. 6. 
of the Metallum Martis). I should imagine that 
Dudley was the first person who met with any 
success in the application of pit-coal to smelting 
iron stones, but he was not the first who tried the 
experiment ; he himself tells us (pp. 2, 3.) that in 
1612 a patent was granted to Simon Sturtevant, 
and in 1613 to John Rovenzon, for smelting iron 
with pit-coal ; they failed, as did also one Gam- 
bleton and a Dr. Jordans, who, not daunted by 
the previous failures of Sturtevant and Rovenzon, 
renewed the attempt. Sturtevant's Metallica was 
published in 1612, and Rovenzon's Metallica in 
| 1613. If pit-coal had not been used in the smelt- 
| ing of iron ores before the time of Dud Dudley, 
no doubt it had been extensively used in the 
forging of malleable iron by smiths for many 
| years before his time. 

Would 8. kindly let me know where I ean ob- 
tain a description of the blast furnace lately dis- 
covered on Lanchester Common.* 

Joun N. BAGNALL. 

Charlemont Hall, near Wednesbury. 


Bellum Grammaticale (2°% §. vii, 218.) — This 
seems to have been a favourite title with the scho- 
lastic or grammatical wits of the last age. I have 
| two such brochures before me: one in English, 
and the other in Latin, but neither of them in a 
dramatic form. The title of the first is 

“ Bellum Grammaticale: or the Grammatical Battel 
Royal, in Reflections on the Three English Grammars, 
Publish’d in about a Year last past. In a letter to the 
learned and ingenious Whilom Assistant to the learned 
Mr. Benjamin Morland of Hackney. With a Postscript 
to Heterologus, Usher to the learned Dr. Busby. London, 
Printed for J. & M. Jerund, at the sign of the Priscian’s 
Head, and are sold by J. Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall, 
1712. Price 6d.” 

The title of the second is as follows : 


“ Bellaum Grammaticale: sive, de Bello Nominum et 
Verborum Fabula; ex R. D. Andree Salernitani Patricii 
Cremonensis Fabula ejusdem Argumenti partim excerpta, 
partim Imitatione ejus concinnata. A G. T. (Gulielmus 
Turner) Scholw Stamfordiensis Magistro; Ibidemque re- 





[* In Bruce’s Roman Wall, 4to. Lond. 1851, pp. 442, 
443.—Ep. } 
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citata Dec. A. Dp. Mpcexvil. In usum Sche 
dini: Excudit B. Motte; Impensis Edm. Pa 
pola Stami ud S. Ballard ad 

licto, MDCCXVIIL.” 


S. IL. H. 






raiensis 3; vi 





Globum « ileum in vi 


Renovation in Old Age (2"¢ 8S. vii. 215.) —Your 
correspondent G. N., in his very interesting Note 
of the Scotch elder, whose hair, having been white, 
is now returning in his old age to its former colour, 
black, asks for authenticated instances of a similar 
departure from the ordinary course of nature. I 
can give him none from personal acquaintance ; 
but perhaps I may be permitted to recal to his 
memory the instance related .by the Rev. C. 
Southey, in his Life and Correspondence of his 
father, the poet laureate : — 





‘One circumstance connected with the latter years of 
his life,’ says the biographer of rt Southey, le- 
serves to be noticed as very singular. His hair, which 
prev ly was almost snowy whit ey t ptibly 





I 





darker, and I think, if anytl 
and a disposition to curl.” 





Hull, 


Art of Memory (2™ §. vii. 257.) — Nearly fifty 
years ago I attended a series of lectures by an 
intelligent and respec table man, whose name was 
Colgan, or something like it, and I made notes of 
each lecture, which I still preserve. I do not 
know that his system was ever published in any 
other way than by his lectures, given in various 
parts of the kingdom. I presume that this is the 
system alluded to by Ben-Simonipes, as it an- 
designation of a “local, or topical 


} 


swers his 
system.” I can only say that I have used it ever 
since, with great satisfaction. It is far superior 
to Grey's memoria technica, and also an improve- 
ment on the more recent system of Feinagle, 
which it somewhat resembles. Its great merit is 
its simplicity and easy application. For remem- 
bering numbers, dates, lists of persons or things, 
heads of argument, lectures, sermons or speeches, 
it is invaluable, as I can attest from constant ex- 
perience to the present time. It may be applied 
to history, geography, and indeed every pursuit 
where memory is called upon for particular exer- 
tion. F. C. H. 


Gloucestershire Churches (2™ S. vii. 216.) 

Cubberley church, although much out of r¢ pair 
and disfigured with pews, is well worth the notice 
of the antiquary. It is ut three miles from 
Cheltenham, and contains eral curious monu- 
ments, viz. a cross-legged figure (not in chai 
armour, and therefore I suppose later than the 
first Crusade,) of one of the Berkeley family, to 
whom the manor of Cubberley formerly belonged ; 
also the efligy of the wife of the same, and one 
other female figure, all full length. There is an- 
other figure of a woman, but smaller than life. 
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In one of the walls is a small triangular (Saxon?) 
niche, containing a half-length figure of a man in 
chain-mail, holding what appears to be a heart, 
but may be a shield. This manor, I believe, be. 
came the property of the Castleman family (who 
were they ?) who intermarried with the Berke. 
leys. The remains of the old “ place” may still 
be seen. It was here that Charles II. halted for a 
night’s rest in his flight from Worcester’s fatal 
field. U. C. B, 


“ Hop-plance” (2™ §, vii. 218.) —It would ap- 
pear from your correspondent’s communication 
that the term “ hop-plance” is singular, not plural ; 
and also that a hop-plance is something to be dis. 
tinguished from a hop-garden. 
might view hop-plance as simply a corruption of 
“ hop-lands,” or * hop-plants.” 

In the absence of any additional authority for 
the use of this expression, it may be suggested 
that hop-plance, a hop-plance (singular), as dis 
tinct from a hop-garden, may signify a new hop- 
ground ; a hop-ground recently set, as distinguished 
from a hop-ground that has come into bearing. 

rhe Fr. planche is occasionally employed in a 
horticultural sense, to signify a bed in a garden, 
whether for flowers, vegetables, or herbs ; “ une 
planche de pavots,” “une planche de chicorée," 
“une planche de petits pois.” May not a hop- 
plance, then, have been originally a hop-planche, 
a plot of ground set with young cuttings of the 
hop, not yet a hop-garden in bearing ? 

There are, however, the two medizval words, 
mansnagium, & mansion, and plantaginm, a plan- 
tage or plantation; and some persons may think 
that plance has the same relation to plantagium 
as manse to mansuagium— plantagium, plantage, 
plance. In this case the distinction would still hol 
good ; hop-plance, the ground recently planted; 
hop-gard ring. On 





Otherwise one 





len, the same ground when in b 
the whole, however, the derivation from planche 
seems preferable. I uomas Boys. 
Timbs, 


ors Explained (new cdit., p.2204 


Wearing Cockades (2™ §, vii. 158.) —Mr. 


in his Popular Err 











/ 
1857), gives the following a h he 
was favoured by Sir Bernar: — 
sd It to ascertain t or to t 
l n at f ! 
t the } lof t 
the reta s of 
red roses | 
and naval officers f 
their servants by the cockade, which has a certain re- 


semblance to the old badg 
day, the right to wear a « 
the servants of all those in any way connected Vv i 
army or navy, or the military or naval defence of t 
country: this latter class includes the militia, the lieu- 
tenant, the de; lieutenants, &c., of each cx md 
various other persons.” 





of the ros At the present 


kade seems to be cont 
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Druidical Circles (2°° S. vii. 218.) — W. may 
find some useful information relative to his Query, 
on the subject of Druidism, &e., in a Philosophical 
Survey of the South of Ireland, in a Series of Let- 
ters to John Watkinson, M_D., 8vo., Dublin, 1778. 
See from pp. 223—236. The book is anonymous, 
but I am ae by Dr. Sconlar of Glaszow 


(eminently skilled in Irish historical antiquities), 





that it was written * one Campbell, and is of 


considerable merit and authority. About ten 
miles north of Glasgow, near the village of Strath- 
blane, were to be seen till lately (as I am in- 
formes did Goth having broken them up 





d, some s 
» build walls) three immense blocks of freestone 
in aremote field, reputed to be Druidical, which 
went under the name of the “ Auld Wives’ Lifts.’ 
Two of the stones lay together, and the third 
transversal o1 Ps with an aperture to creep 
net by oing or not doing of which 
ge rewards and penalties were the conse- 
ence. There is no similar kind of rock near the 
place. The surrounding ground is generally cold 
and infertile, and could not be said to be favour- 
able for the growth of oaks or other trees; but 
there are evidences from the extensive peat moss 
and beams of black oak dug up, that in ancient 
times, in the neighbourho rd 0 if these stones, there 
had existed ~ re forests of oak, supposed by some 
to have been destroyed by the Romans who had 
possession of the spot, or by the Caledonians in 
their struggles with that power. G. N. 
Rev. James Bean: Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 
(2? S. vii. 148. ay 
. There is no to the memory of Mr. 
Bean in Welbeck a4 In the Biog. Dict. of 
Living Authors, 1816, he is described as *“* Vicar of 
Olney, Bucks ; Curate of Carshalton, Surrey ; and 
Assistant Librarian at the Brit. Mus.’ 
. Dr. Dibdin — in 1847, and wi is buried in 
e Kensal Green C etery. At t was placed 
3 memory in St. hes church, + instor 
Square ; the inscription on which is as follows : — 


+ 
u 
] 
i 


( 





blet 


in harge of his Ministerial Dut 
during an Incumbency of 24 
and to his firm Support of 
rhe Established Church. 
He died Nov" 18, 1817, 


S. Hf. 
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Seashore Sand (2™ §, vii. 236.)— The privilege 
of taking away the sea-sand under high water- 
mark was given to all persons whatsoever resident 
and dwelling within the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, by the statute of 7 James I. cap. xviii., 
which has never been repealed. The preamble of 
me statute is as follows : — 

* Whereas the sea-sand, by long trial and « x perience, 
hath been found to be very profitable for the bettering of 
land, and especially for the increase of corn and tillage 








vithin t] inties of Devon and Cornwall, when the 
most inhabitants have not commonly used any 
other n for the bettering of their ible grounds 
and pastures, not l Is ad- 
jo to the sea-« ith 
bargem ind su will 
id pleasures to same 
under the full s ed to 
i tl 1 ih 
ra s they th ! ve 
ery nall or no dam or thereby, to t at 
iV al ran f hus 1 ld tiilage Within the 

A | A i 


In a well-known case on the right of the subject 
to take fish found upon the seashore between high 
and low water-mark, which was decided at the 
commencement of the present century, it was dis- 
puted at the bar whether this statute was not in 
fact declaratory of the general right of the sub- 
ject throughout the realm, but the Court gave no 
opinion on the point. Hopt. 

Dublin. 


Rev. Timothy Sheppard (2° S. vii. 90. 155. 
265.)—Timothy, son of Thomas Sheppard, “ died 
young in 1733;” and therefore could not have 
been elected pastor of a church at Jewry Lane in 
1697. Z. may test the accuracy of my statement 
at pp. 155-6., and obtain some little additional in- 
formation by referring to Gorham’s Hist. of St. 
Neots, p. 177.; Palmer's Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial, 1802, i. 285.; Coleman's Northamptonshire 
Independent Churches, 1853, pp. 85. 257.; Pro- 
testant Diss nting Magazine, vi. 467.; and Biogra- 

hical Sketches of the Pastors . . . at Boel 


/ Ss 
Braintree, 1829, from the Ci gregation i M wae 
zine (probably of 1828 or 1829). Ina letter from 


the late Rev. G. C. Gorham, dated 25th June, 
1845, is this passage : — 





4 * . | },] 
‘i hed wi Is puoils Ss 
I <} news } tate ‘ ‘ 
a ‘ 7 } 
in B Burnet (qu. which work?) tha 
troversy with Sheppard.” 
i A ul til ppat i. 


Whether the account ever published, I 


Joseru Rix. 





“ Pizarro” (2°* §. vi. 91.) — Pizarro, a tragedy 
in five acts, 8vo., 1799, by a North Briton. In 
Genest’s History of the Stage, the author's name 
is said to be Ainslie. I presume the author to 
have been Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 

Rh. INGLIs. 
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Bellenden Ker's “Archeology of Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes” (2° S. i. 445.) —This book 
was amusingly reviewed by Mr. Taytor in “ N. 
& Q.” for 1856, and he inserted a Query in his 
article which 1 have been all along curious to see 
answered. And I certainly thought M. Van 
Lennep, or some of our friends over the water, 
would at any rate have told us whether Mr. Ker's 
language is a bond fide one or not. It looks like 
Dutch, but I cannot unravel its structure, even 
with the aid of adictionary. I want to know more 
of these Saxonesque patois, especially Friesic and 
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that spoken in the Island of Nord Strand, lately | 


mentioned. 
best books for acquiring a knowledge of old 
Friesic, and tell me if the Scriptures are printed 
in it, and procurable ? SLOANEUS. 


~neroundel, Abban Crounde l (= S. V ii. 200 )— 
On reference to Kemble's Codex Diplom., the words 
are found to be “ pancrundel, Abban crundel.” 

In the Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, re- 
cently edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson, “ Crun- 
dle” is explained as a Saxon word signifying “a 
meadow lying near a river, corresponding to the 
Northumbrian Haugh” (vol. ii. p. 479.). The 
word is also found, in the course of the Chron. 
M. de A., under the various forms of crundel, 
crundol, crundelle, crundele, &c. 

It is in a grant of land to the church of Abing- 
don (“Abbendonensi aecclesiae”) that Alban crun- 
del is mentioned as one of the boundaries. 
in connexion with this subject it is worthy of ob- 
servation that Abingdon itself was in A.-S., ac- 
cording to Lye, Abban-dune, Abbatie mons vel 
collis, Abbey-hill. The Abingdon abbey is said to 
have stood originally on a hill (Lysons’s Berk. 
shire). Abban crundel, then, would be the Abbey 
meadow ; yet differing, perhaps, from the part of 
Abingdon now called the Abbey field; for the 
Chronicon mentions an Abbefeld, which seems to 
be distinct from the Abban crundel. 

Pan, which in A.-S. signifies a piece, plait, or 
hem, evidently corresponds to the L. pannus. 
Pancrundel, qu. a cloth-meadow, i. e. a bleaching 
Jjield? Cf. Panffield (“N. & Q.,” 2S. vii. 224.). 

Stancrundel ( Chronicon, i. 80.), stone-meadow, 
probably a meadow in which some memorial stone 
had been erected. See Chronicon, Glossary, Stan. 


Will anyone kindly refer me to the | 





(2™4 8S. VII. Apriz. 9, $9. 


Payment of Members (2™ S. vi. 489.) —In the 
Life of Sir Edward Coke, by Cuthbert William 
Johnson, Esq. (London, Colburn, 1837), I find 
the following notice regarding the payment of 
members of parliament : — 

“ The pay of a knight of the shire, as then allowed by 
the statute of the sixteenth of Edward the Second, was 
four shillings per day; a burgess was to be content with 
half that sum. This, however, did not preclude the 
members from entering into private bargains with their 
electors. As an instance, John Strange, the member for 
Dunwich in 1463, agreed with the burgesses of that town 
to take his wages in red herrings.” —V ol. i. p. 79. 

The Dunwich agreement is given in full in a 
note to the above paragraph, ani states that — 
“The sayd John Strawngne granted no more to be 
takyn for hys wagys than a cade full of heryng and halff 
a barell full heryng, tho to be deliueryd be Chrystmasse 
next coming.” 

R.S. F. 


Perth. 


A Muffted Peal on Innocents’ Day (\* S. xi. 8.; 


24'S. vii. 245.) —It is the custom at Pattingham, 


| in Staffordshire, to ring a muffled peal on In- 


| also inserted. 


And | 


nocents’ Day. In the belfry of the parish church 
hangs a list of the days on which the ringers are 
expected to ring; amongst which occurs “ Inno- 
cents’ Day,” and the words “ muffled peal” are 
Joun N. Baga. 
Charlemont Hall, near Wednesbury. 


The same custom existed at Norton, near Eve- 
sham, Worcestershire. Curusert Bene. 


To fix Tracings on Oiled Paper (2™ S. vii. 234.) 
—I think it would answer to use spirits of wine, 
with powdered rosin dissolved, so as to tinge the 
solution of a pale yellow colour. This answers 
admirably for fixing blacklead and black chalk 
upon paper; and though I never tried it on oiled 
paper, I should think it likely to prove efficacious. 

F.C. H. 

Prayers and Intercessions (2 S. vii. 130.) — 
The title of J. C. J.’s volume is 

“ Prayers | of | Intercession | for their | Use who Mourn 


| in Secret | for the | Publick Calamities | of this | Nation 


7h ' 
I'nomas Boys. 


Lists of the Public Schools (2 S. vii. 236.) — 
As to Harrow, I beg to refer Q. V. A. A. to the 
following work : — 

“ Harrow; a Selection of Lists of the School between 
MDCCLXX. and Mpccexxvi. By George Butler, D.D. 
Peterborough, 1849. 12mo.” 

Dr. Butler, who was head master of the school 
for nearly twenty-five years, and afterwards Dean 
of Peterborough, died in 1849. 


An Op Pavutine. | 


| with | an Anniversary Prayer for the 30 of | January 
| Very necessary and Useful in Private Fa | -:milies, as 
well as in Congregations | By Jo. Huit, D.D. | London: 
Printed in the Year 1659.” 

My copy is small 8vo., pp. 48., and two of “Con- 
tents.” It is, I believe, privately printed, and 
rare. If J. C. J.’s copy has fifty-three numbered 
pages, it is a different edition, and I should like 
to collate it with my own. FE. S. Tarror 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 

Sir Philip Sidney (2™ S. vii. 213.) —I have a3 
a framed picture the print to which J. K. alludes 
in his P.S. It is a whole length portrait of Sir 
Philip, reclining on a bank under a tree, with the 
view of Penshurst in the distance, engraved by 
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Vertue from a curious limning by Isaac Oliver in 
Dr. Mead’s collection. The frontispiece to Miss 
Porter's Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, drawn 
by Sir R. K. Porter, and engraved by Freeman, 
is evidently copied from the above. E. H. A. 


J. B. Greenshields’ Pleasures of Home (2™ S. 
yi. 48.) — That Mr. John Greenshields was the 
guthor of this poem is undoubted, for he made no 
seret of the fact latterly ; although while prac- 
tising at the Scotish Bar he kept his poctical 
aspirations to himself, as literary habits were not 
relished by the real patrons of barristers, the wri- 
ters, or, as they are designated in England, the 
attornies. 

Mr. Greenshields, “son of the deceased John 
Greenshields, merchant in Glasgow,” was admitted 


Advocate on the 2nd March, 1793, and for many 


years had extensive employment. In those days, 


when the argument was in writing, Greenshields 
was highly esteemed ; indeed, his pleadings are | 


admirable. ‘The modern system of oral discussion 
bas not been attended with the advantage anti- 
cipated ; it has neither lessened expense nor 
shortened litigation. In place of a matured writ- 
ten debate there is substituted a tedious and illo- 
gical harangue, intended te mystify rather than 
enlighten. Be this as it may, Mr. Greenshields 
realised a handsome fortune. His wife, whose 
name was Boyd, having succeeded as heiress to a 
swall estate, her husband became John Boyd 
Greenshields. Their only daughter married Mr. 
Kinnear of Kinlock, and their grandson, Mr. John 
Boyd, became a member of the Faculty, and mar- 
ried Miss Frankland, an amiable young lady who 
for some time was a great favourite on the Edin- 
burgh stage. ‘Though infinitely superior to many 
of the legal gentlemen mentioned in Cockburu’s 
Memorials, Mr. Greenshields is passed over in that 
work. We suspect Lord Cockburn did not know 
nor care much about law. J. M. 


Channel Islands (2™ §. vii. 237.) — The islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, and their 
appendages have never been made part of the 
United Kingdom. They were united to the crown 
of England by Henry I. as parcel of the Duchy of 
Normandy, and have so continued, being governed 
by their own laws. ‘The writ of habeas corpus is 
the only process from the Courts at Westminster 
that has force in these islands. In the case put 
by Cuartes Wyxiz, the master would not be 
bound to discharge his cargo at Jersey. Hop. 

Dublin. 


Pocahontas (2 §. vii. 131.) —This princess 
married an English gentleman named Rolfe. Her 
descendants, through the marriage of her grand- 
laughter, Arne Rolfe, with Peter Elwyn, Esq., 
‘re numerous in Norfolk. Her portrait remains 
in that family. G. A. C. 
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Musical Notes by Dr. Gauntlett (2™ S. vii. 252.) 
— Under the above head I find mention of the 
“ grammar” of music, thereby, as I suppose, al- 
luding to the theory of music and the musical 
keys as applied to composition. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to inform me if there 
be any treatise or work of instruction on the 
“grammar” of music, or the theory of the com- 
bination of musical sounds. G. H 


Bon iparte Arms (2"4 S. vii. p. 132.)— 

“a maison Bonaparte de Corse portait de geules a 
deux barres dor accompaqnées de deux étoiles du méme. 

“ Les Bonapartes de Florence portaient de geules @ deux 
bandes darge nt ; les armes des Sonapartes de Corse en 
differaient, par suite sans doute de l’ignorance héraldique 


des gentilshommes Corses.” — Annuaire de la Puirie et de 
la Noblesse de France, par M. Borel D’Hauterive, 1845. 
H. S. G. 


Riiscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Portrait of a Christian Gentleman. A Memoir of 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Author of the * History of Scot- 
land.” By his Friend the Rev. John William Burgon, 
M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Murray.) 

The name of the last and best historian of Scotland is 
some guarantee for the interest to be found in the present 
work, while that of the editor is a warrant for the spirit 
in which the biography is treated, and the key to which 
may be found in the “ Beati mundo corde” inscribed on its 
title-page. Mr. Burgon has judged wisely that in endea- 
vouring to draw the portrait of a Christian Gentleman he 
would both be rendering an useful service to society, and 
paying a not ungrateful tribute to the memory of the 
friend he loved. Mr. Burgon’s Portrait is a most grati- 
fying one —and the glimpses which we get of the inner 
life of Patrick Fraser Tytler are well calculated to make 
us all better and wiser for the study of them, As might 
be expected, the book contains many interesting anec- 
dotes of the “ Notabilities” with whom Tyt:er became 
acquainted in the course of his virtuous and studious life. 


An Index of Dates, comprehe nding the Principal Facts 
in the Chronology and History of the World, Srom the 
Earliest to the Present Time, Alphabetically Arranged, 
Being a Compl te Index to the Enlarge d Edition of Blair's 
” Chronological Tubles.” By J. Willoughby Rosse, 
(Bohn.) 

In this closely- printed volume, comprising upwards of 
nine hundred double-columned pages, we have not only 
an Index to the Chronological Tubles published by Mr. 
Bohn in 1856, but, by way of giving completeness to the 
work, many additional details—such as the origin of 
countries, states, dynasties, and eminent families, synop- 
tical views of the succession of sovereigus and of public 
functionaries, &c. — for which the Tables afforded neither 
opportunity nor space. The result is a volume which 
every reading man will find useful for ready reference. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, with a Portrait. 
Complete in Ten Parts. People’s Edition. Part I. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

Verily this is the age of cheap and good books. Here 
is before us, beautifully printed from a new type, on capi- 
tal paper, the First Part of Longman’s copyright edition 
of Moore’s Poetical Works, containing “ Lalla Rookh” — 
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